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Pajloral is an imitation of the action of a fhepherd, the 
form of this imitation is dramatick or narrative, or mixed 
of both, the fable Ample, the manners not too polite nor too 
ruftick. Pope. 

The beft actors in the world, for tragedy, comedy, hi- 
flory, pajloral. Sbaiefp. Hamlet. 

There ought to be the fame difference between pajlorali 
and elegies, as between the life of the country and the court; 
the latter fhould be fmootb, dean, tender and paflionate : 
the thoughts may be bold, more gay, and more elevated than 
in pajloral. JValfi). 

Pa'stry. n. f. [pafiijferie, Fr. from pqjie.] 
i. The act of making pics. 

Let never frefh machines your pajlry try, 

Unlefs grandees or magillrates are by, 

Then you may put a dwarf into a pye. King. 

a. Pies or baked pafte. 

Remember 

The feed cake, the pajlries and the furmenty pot. Tuffer. 
They call for dates and quinces in the pajlry. Sbaiefp. 
Bealls of chafe, or fowls of game, 

In pajlry built, or from the fpit, or boil’d, 

Gris amber ft earn'd. Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 

3. The place where paltry is made. 

Pa'stry-cook. n.f. [pajlry and coni.] One whofe trade is 
to make and fell things baked in palte. 

I wilh you knew what my hufband has paid to the pajlry - 
cooks and confectioners. Arbutlmot. 

Pa'sturable. adj. [from pjlttre.] Fit for palture. 
Pa'sturage. n.f. [pajlurage, French.] 

1. The bufinefsof feeding cattle. 

I wilh there were fome ordinances, that whofoever keepeth 
twenty kine, fhould keep a plough going ; for dtherwife all 
men would fall to pajlurage , and none to hulbaudry. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

2 . Lands grazed by cattle. 

France has a Iheep by her to fhew, that the riches of the 
country confifted chiefly in flocks and pajlurage. Addijon. 

3. The ufe of palture. 

Cattle fatted by good pajlurage , after violent motion, die 
fuddenly. Arbutlmot on Aliments. 

Pa'sture. n.f. [ pa/lure , French.] 

1. Food; the act of feeding. 

Unto the confervation is required a folid pajlurr , and a food 
congenerous unto nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Giound on which cattle feed. 

A carclefs herd. 

Full of the pnJUirc, jumps along by him. 

And never Hays. Shakefpearc's As you like it. 

When there was not room for their herds to feed together, 
they, by confent, feparated and enlarged their pajlure where 
it bell liked them. Locke. 

The new tribes look abroad 
On nature’s common, far as they can fee 
Or wing, their range and pajhtre. Tbomfcn's Spring. 

3. Human culture; education. 

From the firft pajlures of our infant age. 

To elder cares and man’s feverer page 
We lafh the pupil. Dryden. 

To Pa'sture. v. a. [from the noun.] To place in a palture. 
To Pa'sture. v . n. [from the noun ] To graze on the 
ground. 

The cattle in the fields and meadows green 
Thole rare and folitary; thefe in flocks 
Pajluring at once, and in broad herds upfprung. Milton. 
Pa sty. n. f. [pafie , French.] A pye of cruft raifed without 
a di£h. 

Of the pafte a coffin will I rear. 

And make two fajlies of your fhameful heads. Sbaiefp. 
I will confefs what 1 know; if ye pinch me like a pajly, I 
can fay no more. Sbaicjpeare. 

If you’d fright an alderman and mayor. 

Within -x pajly lodge a living hare. King. 

A man of fober life. 

Not quite a madman, though a pajly fell. 

And much too wife to walk into a well. Pope. 

Pat. adj. [from pas, Dutch, Skinner .] Fit; convenient; 

exactly fuitable either as to time or place. This is a low word, 
and fhould not be tifed but in burleique writings. 

Pat pat ; and here’s a marvellous convenient place for our 
rcbcarfal. Shakefpear's Midfurmner Night s Dream. 

Now I might do it pat, now he is praying. Sbaiefp. 
They never faw two things fo pat. 

In all relpecls, as this and that. Hudibras , />. ii. 

Zuinglius dreamed of a text, which he found very pat to his 
dodtrine of the Eucharift. Atterbury. 

He was furely put to’t at die end of a verfc, 

Becaufe he could find no word to come pat in. Swift. 
Pat. n. f. [patte, Fr. is a foot, and thence pat may be a blow 
with the foot.] 

1, A light quick blow ; a tap. 

The lealt noife is enough to difturb the operation of hr. 
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brain; the pat of a Ihuttle-cock, or the creaking- of - u 

W Q U 1 m r u . _ Collier on human 

2. Small lump of matter beat into Ibape with the hand J 

To Pat. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftrike lightly • to tap 
Children prove, whether they can rub upon die bread 
with one hand, and pat upon the forehead wich another and 
ftraightways they pat with both. Bacon's Nat.'Bill 

Gay pats my Ihoulder, and you vanilh quite. pj ‘ 

Pa'taohe. n.J. A final 1 fhip Ainfwerth. 

Ia'tacoon. n.f. A Spanilh coin worth four Ihillingt and 
eight pence Englifh. Ainjwortb 

I o Patch, v. n. [pudtzcr, Damfli; pezzare, Italian.] 

1. To cover with a piece fewed on. 

They would think themfelves miferable in a patched coat 
and yet their minds appear in a pie-bald livery of coarfe patches 
and borrowed flireds. 

2 . To decorate the face with fmall fpots of black filk- 

In the middle boxes, were feveral ladies who patched both 
fidcsof their faces. Addijon s Spectator, N«8i. 

We begg’d her but to patch her face. 

She never hit one proper place. Swift. 

3. To mend clumfily; to mend fo as that the original ftrength 
or beauty is loll. 

Any thing mended, is but patch'd. Sbaiefp. 

Phylickcan but mend our crazy Hate, 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 

Broken limbs, common prudence fends us to the furgeons 
to piece and patch up. L'Ejirangt. 

4. To make up of flireds or different pieces. Sometimes with 
. up emphatical. 

If we feck to judge of thofe times, which the feriptures fet 
us down without error, by the reigns of the Ailyrian princes, 
we (hall but patch up the ftory at adventure, and lease it in 
confulion. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

His glorious end was a patch'd work of fate. 

Ill forted with a loft effeminate life; Dryden. 

There is that vilible fymmetry in a human body, as gives 
an intrinfick evidence, that it was not formed fucceflively and 
patchedupby piece-meal. Bentley's Sermons. 

Enlarging an author’s fenfe, and building fancies of our 
own upon his foundation, we may call paraphraling; but 
more properly changing, adding, patching , piecing. Felton. 
PATCH. n.f. [pezzo , Italian.] 

1. A piece fewed on to cover a hole. 

Patches fet upon a little breach, 

Difcrcdit more in hiding of the flaw. 

Than did the flaw before it was fo patch’d. Sbaiefp . 

If the flioe be ript, or patches put; 

He’s wounded! fee the plaifter on his foot. Dryden. 

They fuffer their minds to appear in a pic-bald livery of 
coarfe patches and borrowed flireds, fuch as the common opi¬ 
nion of thofe they converfe with clothe them in. Lode, 

2 . A piece inferted in mofaick or variegated work. 

3. A fmall fpot of black filk put on the face. 

How ! providence ! and yet a Scottilh crew ! 

Then madam nature wears black patches too; ClearotlanL 
If to every common funeral. 

By your eyes martyr’d, fuch grace were allow’d, 

Your face wou’d wear not patches, but a cloud. Suckling. 
They were patched differently, and call hoftile glances 
upon one another, and their patches were placed in different 
fituations as party-fignals to diftinguilh friends from foes. Adiij. 
This the morning omens feem’d to tell; 

Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell. Pop- 

4. A fmall particle; a parcel of land. 

We go to gain a little patch of ground. 

That hath in it no profit but die name. Sbaiefp. 

5. A paltry fellow. Oblblete. 

What a pv’d ninny’s this ? thou feurvy patch botnejp. 
Pa'tcher. n.f [from patch.] One that patches; a botcher. 
Pa'tchery. n.f. [from patch.] Botchcry; bungling work. 
Forgery. A word not in ufe. 

You hear him cogg, fee him diffemblc. 

Know his grofs pat ebay, love him, and feed him, 

Yet remain affur’d that he’s a made-up villain, 
Pa'tchwork. n.f. [patch and work.] Work made by ewi , 
fmall pieces of different colours interchangeably to«t 
When my cioaths were finiflied, they looked 
patchwork, only mine were all of a colour. Gullivers £ * 

Whoever only reads to tranferibe Ihining remarks ' • 
entering into the genius and fpirit ot the author, wi 
to be milled out of the regular way ol thinking , an 
product of all this will be found a mamfeft uicoherencpv. 
of patchwork. , 

Foreign her air, her robe’s difeordant pride jy u „j a l 
In patchwork flut’ring. , 'n lC 

Pate. n.f. [This is derived by Skinner from tete, , -J 
head. Now commonly ufed in contempt or ridicule, 


tiently in ferious language. 

Senfelefs man, that himfclf doth hate. 
To love another; 

Here take thy lover’s token on thy pate. 


Fairy 

Behold 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 



Behold the defpairc, 

Bv cuftome and covetous pates, 

Bv gaps and opening of gates. buffer. 

'He is a traitor, let him to the tower. 

And crop away that factious pate of his. Sbaiefp. 

Steal by line and level is an excellent pals of pate. Sbaiefp. 
That fly devil. 

That broker that Hill breaks che pate of faith. 

That daily breakvow. 

I had broke thy pate. 

And alk’d tljee mercy for’t. 

Who dares 

Say this man is a flatterer. The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool. 

Thank your gentler fate. 

That, for a bruis’d or broken pate. 

Has freed you from thofe knobs that grow 
Much harder on the married brow. 

If only fcorn attends men for alTerting the church’s dig¬ 
nity, many will rather chule to neglect their duty, than to 
get a broken pate in the church’s lervice. South's Sermons. 

If any young novice happens into the neighbourhood of 
flatterers, prcfently they arc plying his full purfe and empty 
tate with addreffes fuitable to his vanity. South. 


Sbaiefp. 

Skaiefp. 

Sbaiefp. 

Hudibras. 


pate with addreffes fuitable to his vanity. South. 

Pa ted. adj. [from pate.] Having a pate. It is ufed only in 
compofition : as, long- pated or cunning; fhdllovf-patcd or 
foolifh. 

Pate'faction. n.f. [patefaftio, Latin.] ACt or ftate of 
opening. Ainfworth. 

Pa'ten. n.f [patina, Latin.] A plate. Not in ufe. 

The floor of heav’n 
Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold ; 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou bchold’ft. 

But in his motion like an angel lings. Sbaiefp, 

Patent, adj. [patens, Latin; patent, French.] 
j. Open to the perufal of all: as, letters patent. 

2. Something appropriated by letters patent. 

Madder is efteemed a commodity that will turn to good 
profit; fo that, in king Charles the firft’s time, it was made 
a patent commodity. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Patent, n.f. A writ conferring fome cxclufivc right or pri¬ 
vilege. 

If you are fo fond over her iniquity, give her patent to of¬ 
fend ; for if it touch not you, it' comes near no body. 

... T „ . Shakefpeart. 

So will I grow, fo live, fo die. 

Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordfhip. Shakefpearc's Midfum. Night's Dream. 
We are cenfurcd as obftinate, in not complying with a 
royal patent. 

Patentee, n.f. [from patent.] One who has a patent. 

If his tenant and patentee difpolc of his gift, without his 
kingly confent, the lands fhall revert to the king. Bacon 
In the patent granted to lord Dartmouth, 3 the fecurities 
obliged the patentee to receive his money back upon every 
demand. S-mlft 

PATER-NOSTER. n.f. [Lat.] The Lord’s prayer. J 
No penny no pater-hojer. Camden’s Remains. 

Pate'rnal. adj. [patemus, Lat. patemel, Fr.] 

1. [Fatherly ; having the relation of a father; pertaining to a 

father. 0 

I difclaim all my paternal care, 

Propinquity and property of blood. 

And as a ftranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee. Shakefpearc's King Lear. 

Admonitions fraternal or paternal of his fellow chriftians 
or governors of the church. Hammond. 

1 hey lpend their days in joy unblam’d ; and dwell 
Long time in peace, by families and tribes. 

Under paternal rule. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

2. Hereditary; received m fucceffion from one’s father. 

Men plough with oxen of their own 
Their fmall paternal field of corn. Dryden. 

He held his paternal eftate from the bounty of the con- 
queror. „ , 

Retreat betimes ^ 

To thy paternal feat, the Sabine field. 

Where the great Cato toil’d with his own hands. Addijon 
P £ E * NITY - "-/ [from patemus, Lat. patemite, Fr.] F a - 
therfhip; the relation of a father. J 

^T hc - 0rld ’ W . hile ic had .forcity of people, underwent no 
other dominion than paternity and cldcrfhip. Ralr 'mh 

A young heir, kept fhort by his father, might be knoln 
by his countenance; in this cafe, the paternity and filiation 
PatT *7 f i^preflions Arbutlmot. 

fltL / [ ? a ?’r SaXOn - ] Wa 7 i r °ad 5 track. Inconver- 

fo emn 1 ^ * narr ° W l ° be P affed foot; but in 

lolemn language means any paflage. 

knowthe A l S S \ Wl l Cr V S V he £ lace thercof? that thoufhouldft 

cStrt ,° thcbo u urc tbcreof - Job xxxviii. 20. 

a * be g> ad eart h the golden age renew. 

And thy great father’s path to heav’n purfue. Dryden. 


The paths of meadows we will tread, 

For crowns and chaplets. Dryden s Theocritus. 

There is but one road by which to climb up, and they 
have a very fevere law againft any that enters the town by 
another path, left any new one fhould be worn on the 
mountain. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

PATHE'TICAL. ) [ 7 ra 3 « 7 ixoV; pathetique, Fr.] Affecting 

PATHE'TICK. j the paffions; paflionate ; moving. 

His page that handful of wit; 

’Tis a mofl pathetical neat. Sbaiefp. 

How pathethk is that expoftulation of Job, when, for the 
trial of his patience, he was made to look upon himfclf in 
this deplorable condition. Spectator, N° 571. 

Tully confidered the difpofitions of a finccre and lefs mer¬ 
curial nation, by dwelling on the pathetick part. Swij't. 

While thus pathetick to the prince he fpoke, 

From the brave youth the ftreaming palfion broke. Pope. 

Pathe'tically. adv. [from pathetical.] In fuch a manner 
as may ftrike the paffions. 

Thefe reafons, fo pathetically urged and fo admirably raifed 
by the profopopoia of nature, fpeaking to her children with 
fo much authority, deferve the pains I have taken. Dryden. 

Pathe'ticalness. n.f [from pathetical.] Quality of being 
pathetick; quality of moving the palfion. 

Pa'thless. adj.[ from path.] Untrodden; not marked with paths, 

Afk thou the citizens of pathlefs woods ; 

What cut the air with wings, what fwim in floods. Sandys. 

Like one that had been fed aflray 
Through the heav’ns wide pathlefs way. Milton. 

In fortune’s empire blindly thus we go. 

And wander after pathlefs defliny, 

Whofe dark reforts fince prudence cannot know ; 

In vain it would provide. Dryden. 

Through mills obfeure, fhe wings her tedious way, 

Now wanders dazzl’d with too bright a day ; 

And from the fummit of a pathlcjs coafl 

Sees infinite, and in that fight is loft. Prior. 

Pa'thognomonick. adj. [tt oc%yvuy.o- Jt y.i f , ttcc%( and ywU- 
xw.J Such figns of a difeafe as are infeparable, defigning the 
offence or real nature of the difeafe; not fymptomatick. Quincy. 

He has the true pathognomonick fign of love, jealoufy ; for 
no body will fuffer his miftrefs to be treated fo. ’ Arbutlmot. 

Pa'tholocical. adj. [pathologique, Fr. from pathology.] Re¬ 
lating to the tokens or difcoverable effe&s of a diftemper. 

Pa'thologist. n.f. [th*^ and \fy u .] One who treats of 
pathology. 

PATHOLOGY, n.f [wafAo r and \lyos ; pathologic, Fr.] 
That part of medicine which relates to the diftemper, with 
their differences, caufes and effaSs incident to the human 
body. & • 

Pa'thwav. n. f [path and way.] A road ; ftri&lv a Sow 
way to be palled on foot. 

Alas, that love, whofe view is muffl’d flill. 

Should without eyes fee pathways to his ill. Sbaiefp 

In the way of righteoufnels is life, and in the pathway 
thereof there 13 no death. Proverbs x ii. 28. 

When m the middle pathway balks the fnake ; 

O lead me, guard me from the fufrry hours. Gay 

Pa'tible. adj. [from potior, Lat.] Sufferable ; tolerable. Diit 

IVtibulary. adj. [ patibulaire , Fr. from patibulum, Latin.] 
Belonging to the gallows. j 

Pa'tience. n.f. [patience, French ; fatientia, Latin.] 

1. I he power of fuffenng ; indurance; the power of expect¬ 
ing long without rage or difeontent; the power of fupportins 
faults or injuries without revenge; long fuffering. 

The king becoming graces. 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude; 

I have no rdilh of them.” SUr/ . ^ 6 

thanSSH-r ,h ' L » rf . is better than he 

that leadeth his life without a guide. Eccluf. xx 22 

cZT Ue T Wit l 1 mC \ ancfl wiI1 P a y thee all. Matthew. 
ti^ nf ffl-A rtltUde j ^f atience havc their opportunity in 
times of affliction and perfection. Sprat's Sermons. 

Frequent debauch to habitude prevails. 

Patience of toil and love of virtue fails. p r : cr 

2. Sufferance; permilfion. 

By their patience, be it fpoken, the apoftles preached as 
well when they wrote, as when they fpake the gol'pe!. Hosier 

3. An herb. A fpecies of dock. b V ^s.cr. 

Pa't^eIT VS’ ma £ eS a g0od b T oile(1 faIlad - Mortimer. 

r a tien r. adj. [patient, Fr. pattens, Latin.] 

1. Having the quality of enduring. 

Wheat, which is the beft fort of erain nf vAVi, .u 
pureft bread is made, is patient of heat and co’ld ' rJ 

2. Calm under pain or affliction. J ’ 

and 1 wil1 « a y- Sbaiefp. Henry VI 

Gncv d, but unmov d, and patient of your fcorn, 

Dryden's Theocritus. 


I die. 

3. Not revengeful againft injuries. 

4. Not eafily provoked. 

ttSteh** r-ppe« threat. be,,nri.« 


i Theffaloniam v. 14. 

5- Not 
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